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4-4 
are gladly consigned to oblivion. There is a false 
shame, too, which sometimes causes us to blush 
more deeply at the remembrance of some bygone 
innocent but unfortunate contretemps, than at the 
consciousness of more glaring faults and mis- 
doings. 

Abraham Reid was not without this weakness. 
He was susceptible of ridicule ; and perhaps there 
were few men in Mudborough who had, in the 
course of their lives, less exposed themselves to 
the assaults of this terrible bugbear than he. But 
there was one weak and assailable point in his 
history, which he would gladly have blotted out if 
he could. It was a painful reminiscence of a 
matrimonial disappointment, which had tinged his 
life with a shade of sobriety, if not of melancholy ; 
but which, notwithstanding this, was attended by 
circumstances which he fancied were supremely 
ridiculous. 

Happily for his peace of mind, these circum- 
stances were but little known; and, exercising the 
wise discretion of authorcraft, we do not intend to 
reveal them. But neither were they altogether 
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various kinds, which were plentifully fired off and 
scattered and posted in that ancient town, was a 
witty brochure, entitled, “ Abraham’s Courtship ; 
or, ‘ Many a Slip ‘tween the Cup and the Lip.’ ” 
What Abraham’s courtship had to do with the 
election of a member of parliament for Mudbo- 


was a matter of little consequence. The story, 
distorted and ridiculously caricatured, served the 
purpose of raising a laugh against a stanch oppo- 
nent, and this was just what was intended ; for, 
gross as was the libel, there was no mistaking for 
whom it was intended; and it was too nice a tit- 
bit of scandal against a fellow-townsman—who if 
not sans peur, was sans reproche—to be dis- 
regarded. 

Our friend Abraham, however, was for a time 
happily unconscious of the shaft which had been 
aimed at his reputation for wisdom and gravity, 





and was at a loss to interpret some distant al- 
| lusions which reached his ears, and merry smiles 
which met his eye. But at last a friend put into 


_ his hand the obnoxious paper. It was the last 





nnknown. One confidante, and only one, apart | day of the election, the tide was against his party, 
rrom his faithful and sympathising sister, shared | and our stanch Buff was already irritated, or at any 
i. the knowledge; and that one was his once | rate made irritable, by anticipated defeat. He knew 
friend, whom he had rescued from ignominy and | at once the quiver whence that shaft had been taken, 





loaded with benefits—Charles Harpur. 


“ Capital, capital! ‘That will do famously. But, 
I say, rather sharp upon poor Reid, too, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh! all fair at election time, you know. It 
will take, then, you think ?” 

** Of course it will; we'll have it printed to-day. 
By the way, who wrote it ?” 

“ Harpur. Really.a clever fellow that.” 

“Clever, and not over-scrupulous. Now, if I 
were in Harpur’s place, I would as soon have had 


my fingers cut off, as had written that on paper.” | 


“ Really, you don’t say so! Why ?” 


“Why! Why there is not another man in Mud- | 


borough, nor out of it either, who has done so 


much for Harpur as Reid has. He was the making | 


of him, that’s all.” 


“Ah! well, that was a long time ago, I sup- , 


pose. They have been no very great cronies 
lately, and there seems to be a hitch somewhere. 
Harpur tells me that ‘ Reid insulted him once in 
some money transaction, and wanted to crow over 
him about some old grievance or another ; and now 


he means to take it out of him. So, of course, if ; 
he likes to do it,’tis nothing to anybody else ; and | 


this will tell. I.shouldn’t wonder at its driving 
Reid off the field ; for he won’t like being made 
the laughing-stock of all Mudborough ; and, you 
know, if it were not for him and his influence, the 
Buffs wouldn’t have the chance they have now.” 
“We'll have it printed by all means ; but, I say, 


this is a fanny affair—this courtship. I never | 


heard of it before. Is there any truth in it ?” 

“ As true as can be, Harpur says; and he knew 
all about it at the time. But true or not, it does 
not matter; for, you see, if it isn’t true, why, then, 
’tis another Abraham that’s meant, that’s all.” 


Now this, or some such conversation, passed | 
between two active Blue committee-men of Mud- | 


‘and the hand that had aimed it; and, with a bit- 
ter exclamation, he folded the Hudibrastic satire, 
and, with a trembling hand, placed it in his pocket- 
book. 

“ He shall repent this, if he lives and I live,” he 
| said: “ the ingrate! the traitor!” 

| In course of time, these words reached Har- 

| pur’s ears: “ Repent it, shall I?” he said; “I'll 

| take care not to put myself in his power, as I was 

fool enough to do once. I owe him nothing 
now.” 

Nothing! nothing but love, nothing but grati- 
| tude, nothing but respect, nothing but reverence, 
Charles Harpur! And did it not occur to the 
witty rhymester that the object of his satire might 
have taken speedy revengein kind by directing 
_ one gleam from the lamp of ‘truth to a dark niche 
in the history of the past? Was not Charles 
Harpur afraid of its being known the next day, 
through all Mudborough, how few steps there had 
once been between him and black rum? Did he 
not consider how ill past delinquencies would 
couple and comport with the eredit of his present 
commercial position P 

Well, it is not unlikely that he had considered 
this, and was not at all afraid. There is an old 





sentence written in an old book, dear reader, and | 
written elsewhere too, if we are not mistaken: 


“ The righteous is more excellent than his neigh- | 
There is a world of truth here, reader; | 


bour.”’ 
and you know it. Charles Harpur knew it, at all 
events ; and while violating the sanctity of con- 


rough, or that it could have nothing to do with it, || 





fidence and friendship, he felt perfectly at ease in | 


the conviction that Ais secret was safely locked in 
the bosom of his former friend: “‘ He won’t retort 


upon me ; he won’t betray me; I know he won't. | 


It would be against his principles to do it.” 


his neighour ;” and his neighbour knows it. 


borough while the election was pending and doubt- | 


ful in its results ; and the next day, among other | 
electioneering papers and placards and squibs of | 


“T am afraid I shall never be able to forgive 
him.” 





Verily, “the righteous is more excellent than | 


It was the third time that evening—the 
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evening after the election was over, as our readers 
may remember—that Abraham Reid had uttered 
these same words: “no, I think I never ean.” 

“ Yes, you will, Abraham,” said his sister, with 
akindly smile; “ it is unkind, treacherous, wicked; 
but for all that, you will forgive him.” 

* But, Clara, you do not know how it wounds 
me. If it were anybody else, I could bear it. But 
to think, after all that has passed between us, that 
he—he—should sport with my feelings in this 
way, and turn my very sorrows into a jest, and 
expose my weaknesses—it is too bad.” 

“* How oft shall my brother trespass against 
me, and I forgive him ?’” Clara quoted these 
words again, and took Abraham’s hand, and looked 
mildly in his face, in her calm and peaceful way. 

“ Brother!” exclaimed Mr. Reid, passionately ; 
“my brother! a pretty brother Charles Harpur 
has proved himself!” 

“Call him enemy, then, dear Abraham; and 
what follows ?” 

“T do call him enemy—a bitter, cold, unfeeling, 
malicious, calculating, calumniating, enemy.” 

“* Love your enemies,’ then, dear brother: these 
are not my words, you know; ‘do good to them 
that hate you;’ though after all, I cannot believe 
that Mr. Harpur can hate you.” 

“T verily believe he does, Clara: there are some 
men that seem to take in a fresh stock of dislike 
for every fresh benefit they receive ; and what can 
you do with such people ?” 

“*Be not overcome with evil; but overcome 
evil with good ;’ and these, again, are not my 
words.”” 

“It is very hard, sister; I really believe I 
could have done almost anything for that man 
once.” 

“You don’t do yourself justice, Abraham ; you 
would do anything in reason and prudence and 
justice to-morrow, if need were, and you had the 
opportunity. And, after all, dear brother, you 
What harm can 
these silly nonsensical verses do you? Isn't it a 
good thing they have nothing worse to lay to your 
charge P”” 

“What harm! Why, they won't break my 
bones, of course: but you should have been with 
me this evening, Clara, as I was coming home, and 
heard what I heard from a pack of half drunken 
wretches that stopped up the road, and wouldn't 
let me pass till they had shouted that fellow’s 
dogerel in my ears.” 

“IT wish I had been with you, brother, if my 
being there would have relieved you of any part 
of the pain you felt. But, never mind, don’t 
let us say any more about it now. The election 
is over ; and in a week all will be forgotten—and 
iorgiven.” 

“Never, Clara; I am afraid, never.” 











It was but a few months after the Mudborough 
election, that our two nameless committee-men 
met in the street, or the market-place, or the 
field : it is not of much importance to know where. 

“ What do you say to to-day’s news ?” 

“ News—what news 2” 

“Heigh! haven’t you heard that Harpur has 
stopped payment ?” 

“Really, you don’t say so!” (the old exclama- 





eters 





tion) “stopped payment! Harpur! I should never 
have guessed that. I should have said he was 
firm as a bank.” 

“ Firm as a bank, perhaps—yes. 
payment though, for all that. 
not in there.” 

“No, luckily enough, I owe him something ; 
not much, however: but how has it eome about 2” 

“ Overtrading, I fancy. He would do business, 
and struck out beyond his means: that’s one 
thing. But I fancy Dobson’s bankruptcy gave 
Harpur the last shake. There are bills floating 
about between them to a heavyish amount, and 
Harpur knew he could not take them up; so 
he has not waited for that upshot, but after 
trying to get accommodation at the banks, and 
not succeeding, he made up his mind to stop at 
once. 

* As well so, perhaps, as anyhow: poor fellow, 
I am sorry for him, too. <A clever fellow, and 
the right colour. It will be a loss to our side, 
mind you.” 

* Oh, I don’t know; he was more talk than do. 
3v the way, you remember that squib of his— 
‘Many a slip ’tween the eup and the lip.’ ” 

“To be sure I do. Ah! didn’t it make poor 
Abraham wince a bit? This will be a nut for 
Reid to crack. I heard that he threatened to be 
revenged on Harpur, some day or other.” 

* He may take his revenge now, then. I fancy 
Harpur wishes his haud had been chopped off before 
he had written that nonsense.” 

“Tf he had, he wouldn’t have written it after- 
wards, I suppose; but why? I was told that 
Harpur bragged that he did not owe Reid any- 
thing, and would take care not.” 

“ Humph! people don’t always know their cre- 
ditors when they see them. Reid is one of the 
largest creditors, as it happens.” 

“ Indeed! why, how can that be?” 

“ Easily enough ; and none of Harpnr’s doings, 
either. The fact is, Dobson’s acceptances had got 
into Reid’s hands in the regular way of business, 
before the bankruptcy ; and now, of course, Reid 
holds them against Harpur. “Tis as plain as 
A, Be.” 

*T see. Poor Harpur! it will go hard with 
him then, I am afraid. A wife and family too.” 


Stopped 
I hope you are 


A few weeks later, with leaden footsteps and 
downcast countenance, Charles Harpur entered the 
counting-house of his former benefactor, injured 
friend, and now, as he had reason enough in him- 
self to believe, his enemy. There tvas no help for 
it. He had passed his examinations. His other 
creditors had signed his certificate. Abraham 
Reid was the only one who had not: This was left 
to the last. 

Abraham raised his eyes as Harpur entered, but 
he did not speak; and silently the humbled bank- 
rupt laid before him the paper wanting his signa- 
ture. 

“ Will you sign it?” he asked, in a low and 
troubled voice. 

No answer. Mr. Reid was busily looking into 
his pocket-book. He at length found what he was 
in search of, and handed it to Harpur: “ Abra- 
ham’s Courtship; or, ‘ Many a Slip ’tween the Cup 
and the Lip.’ ” 
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“ Do you know the author of that, sir?” he 
asked. 

* You won’t trample on a fallen foe,” said the 
bankrupt, beseechingly. ‘ You said I should re- 
pent writing that, and from my heart and soul I 
do. It was ungrateful, treacherous, and wicked ; 
but you will not carry revenge beyond bounds. 
You surely are revenged enough already.” 

“ T never threatened revenge, Charles, and nei- 
ther sought it nor wished for it. I did think and 
fear that I never could forgive you; but that 
thought and fear have passed away. But your 
repentance is not deep enough.” 

He dipped his pen in ink, and signed the certi- 
ficate. 

“ Thanks, Mr. Reid; thanks for that. I scarcely 
dared expect it.” 

“IT shall never, I hope, allow private resent- 
ment to influence public duty,” said Abraham ; | 
** you may have acted a little imprudently, but not | 
dishonestly nor dishonourably ; and, in such a 
case, I never have refused to sign a certificate, and 
I never will. So you owe me no especial thanks. 
And now, Charles, what are you going to do?” 

The cloud of despondency returned. He hoped 
he should be able to commence business again in a 
small way, Harpur said; but his friends looked ! 
coldly upon him. 

* And your wife and family, Charles—how are 
they now provided for ?” 

The poor bankrupt burst into tears. 

We will not detail the conversation that followed. | 
Harpur shortly afterwards left the counting-house | 
agitated with conflicting emotions. A change had 
passed over his spirits and his prospects. Hope 
was rising upon him, but his heart was burdened. 
** Coals of fire!’” he muttered to himself; “ ‘ if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head.’ ‘ Coals of fire! I never knew 
the meaning of thet till now.” 


*T told you,” said Clara Reid, that evening, 
to her brother—‘“ I told you, you would forgive 
poor Harpur. I knew you would.” 

* Ah, Clara! I was wrong to say those words.” 

The story needs no comment; it conveys em- 
phatically its own lesson to ws all. 





THE LAST EMBASSY TO CHINA. 
PART ITI. 

Tne day after the boats anchored off Tong-Chow, 
Lord Amherst and the two assistant commis- 
sioners went on shore, and proceeded to the quar- 
ters provided for them by the Chinese authorities. 

Just as they were coneluding dinner on the 
following day, they were informed that six man- 
darins, deputed by a Koong-Yay, or Duke, and the 
President of the Tribunal of Ceremonies, were 
waiting to be received. Sir George Staunton and 
Mr. Ellis advanced to pay the Chinese visitors the 
usual compliments. Mr. Ellis was in front. Not 
only was his salutation unreturned, but he was, by 
gesture, repulsed. The six mandarins held on 
their insolent course to the chamber of reception, 
and availed themselves of the polite retiring man- 
ner of the two commissioners to usurp the first 
seats. , The conversation that ensued was short. 
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Lord Amherst was informed that the Koong-Yay 
and the master of the ceremonies had been depute 
to give him instructions (or lessons) as to the mode 
of performing the Tartar ceremony of the Ko-tow, 
His lordship, with much dignity and moderation, 
replied, that he should be ready to discuss that 
and other points when he met the Koong-Yay. 


|The second mandarin in rank next abruptly inti- 


mated that they were sent to know Lord Amherst’s 
final sentiments on the point at issue. His lord- 
ship again repeated what he had previously said. 
The same mandarin observed that all matters 


‘connected with the ceremonies of the Celestial 


Empire were weighty; and the chief mandarin 


‘added that at noon the next day the first lesson 


in them must commence. The six officials then 
left the room in the most abrupt and insolent 


‘manner, totally neglecting the usual courtesies 


towards Lord Amherst and his suite. 

The arrival of the embassy had created quite 
a sensation at Tong-Chow. A scaffolding was 
erected opposite the station occupied by the boats, 


| and it was crowded with people from morning till 
| evening. 


The residence for his lordship, though 
inadequate to accommodate a large party, had 
evidently been carefully prepared. 

On the following day the interview between 
Lord Amherst and the two imperial commissioners 
took place at a public building about two miles 
from his lordship’s quarters. Lord Amherst had 


' with him a letter addressed to the emperor, em- 


hodying the leading topics of argument about the 
Ko-Tou, justifying the line of conduct he had 
adopted respecting the ceremony, and containing 
strong expressions of veneration towards his im- 
perial majesty. This letter was to be delivered in 
the event of no opportunity being afforded for fur- 
ther discussion with the emperor’s commissioners. 

The ambassador and his colleagues were received 
by the Koong-Yay, the master of the ceremonies 
and two other superior mandarins ; the rude visi- 
tors of the previous evening being ranged, among 
others, on the right hand. The Koong-Yay then 
informed Lord Amherst that he and the master of 


tise the ceremony of the Ko-Zou. To this his 
lordship replied that he had been instructed by 
his sovereign to approach his imperial majesty with 
the ceremonial which had been acceptable to Kien- 
Lung, the emperor’s illustrious father. “ What 
happened in the fifty-eighth year,” rejoined the 


is no alternative. As there is but one sun, so there 


sovereign, and all must pay him homage.” 

Without entering into more details, suffice it 
to say that Lord Amherst was at last plainly told 
by the Koong-Yay, whose lips were quivering with 
rage as he spoke, that he must either perform the 
Ko-Tou, or be sent back. Upon this his lordship 
handed in the sealed letter addressed to the 
Emperor, and, requesting that it might be de- 
livered to his majesty, withdrew. The Koong-Yay 
seemed much surprised at this. His manner and 
looks became greatly subdued, and he vouchsafed 
> follow Lord Amherst a few steps towards the 

oor. 














the ceremonies had been deputed to see him prac- | 


Koong-Yay, “belonged to that year.; the present | 
is the affair of this embassy, and the regulations of 
the Celestial Empire must be complied with; there | 


is but one Ta-whang-te; fe is the universal | 
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Three or four days passed away without any 
official communication from the superior manda- 
rins to his lordship. Afterwards, another con- 
ference took place with the Koong-Yay, whose 
manner on this occasion was most gracious. The 
same arguments as to the Ko-tow were fruitlessly 
repeated on both sides. During this interview, 
Lord Amherst was all at once requested by the 
Koong-Yay to lose no time in making his prepa- 
rations, the emperor having fixed the next day for 
him to disembark, and the day after that for his 
first audience. 

It is right to mention here, that, in a conver- 
sation with the mandarins on the day they an- 
chored at Tong-Chow, those authorities, after 
remarking upon the difficulties in which both 
parties conducting this negotiation were placed by 
the commands of their respective superiors, hinted 
that even if Lord Amherst were to comply at 
Pekin with what the emperor required, he might 
make any report he pleased to his sovereign on 
his return to England. ‘To this Lord Amherst 
indignantly replied, that, were he base enough to 
falsity the account, he had seventy-four witnesses 
with him who would state the truth. The vile 
proposition was an unmistakeable proof of the low 


standard of Chinese notions as to the conduct of 


public men. 

Although seriously inconvenient to Lord Am- 
herst to start on the next day, yet, yielding to the 
urgency of the mandarins, on account of the em- 
peror’s positive orders, he promised to make every 
exertion to get ready. He would not, however, 
name any precise hour; for he was resolved not 
to quit Tong-chow till everything proper for the 
suitable public appearance of the embassy had 
been despatched to Pekin. The Chinese assist- 
ants, accordingly, exerted themselves so much, that 
‘he presents and great part of the stores were sent 
off that night, and the ambassador's carriage was 
unpacked. 

At five o’clock next evening, the embassy left 
their quarters at Tong-chow, and set out for 
Pekin. The larger waggons, containing the heavy 
baggage, were covered with matting, and were 
drawn by five mules, or horses. Smaller carts, 
without springs, each holding one person only, 
and drawn by one mule, were the uncomfort- 
able conveyances provided for all the members of 
the embassy, excepting Lord Amherst, his son 
(who acted as page), and the two assistant com- 
missioners ; these rode in his lordship’s carriage. 
They halted at a large village, about midway, on 
the high-paved road to Pekin. The mandarins 
who received them threw out a hint that the im- 
perial reception was to take place on the following 
day. Lord Amherst, however, paid little attention 
to this, because such a thing was obviously impos- 
sible. 

Three miles from the halting-place, they entered 
a large suburb, which continued as far as the gates 
of Pekin. The crowd was immense, but orderly. 
As the night was far advanced, most of the 
Spectators carried paper lanterns, to enable them 
to satisfy their curiosity in spite of the darkness. 
The ambassador's carriage was of course the great 
object of attraction. 

At about midnight they reached the gate by 
which Lord Macartney had, on a former occasion, 


= ance 





entered Pekin; and having been informed that the 
emperor had, as a special favour, ordered the gates 
to be kept open for the embassy, not a little sur- 
prise and chagrin were created when the cavaleade 
filed off outside the city wall. The travellers looked 
out anxiously for another entrance, only to be again 


| disappointed ; and it became clear that they were 


to be conveyed to some place without the city. 
Abcut daylight they arrived at the village of 
Hai-teen, near which stood the house appro- 
priated to the embassy ; but instead ot stopping 
there, the carriage was driven direct to Huen- 
Min-Yuen, the country residence of the emperor, 
who was there at that time. They drew up under 
some trees, and Lord Amherst, with his three 
official attendants, were conducted to a sinall room, 
belonging to a range of buildings standing in a 
sort of square. Mandarins of all buttons were in 
waiting, 2nd among them several princes of the 
blood, distinguished by clear ruby buttons and 
round-flowered badges. Deep silence, and a cer- 
tain air of formality, marked their proximity to 
the sovereign. 

In a small room, much out of repair, into 
which his Britannie Majesty’s ambassador and the 
three other gentlemen were huddled, a scene was 
presently to be enacted, unparalleled perhaps in 
the history of diplomacy. Lord Amherst had 
scarcely sat down in this comfortless place, after 
his toilsome night journey, when a message was 
delivered to him from the Koong-Yay, stating 
that the emperor desired to see the ambassador, 
his son, and the two commissioners immediately. 
This unreasonable request naturally caused great 
surprise; and the mandarin who brought the 
message was told positively that it was impos- 
sible for his excellency to appear before the em- 
peror in his state of fatigue, inanition, and defi- 
ciency of every needful equipment. 

During this interview, the room had become 
filled with spectators, of all ages and ranks, who 
pressed round the English gentlemen, to gratify 
their rude and annoying curiosity. Some other 
messages were exchanged, and, in vindicating his 
decision, Lord Amherst, in addition to the reasons 
already given, pointed out the indecorum and 
irregularity of his appearing before his majesty 
without his credentials. The reply to this was, 
that the emperor merely wished to see the am- 
bassador, and had no intention of entering upon 
business. Lord Amherst persisted in declaring 
that the proposal was inadmissible, and sent his 
humble request to the emperor that he would be 
graciously pleased to wait till the following day. 
It was finally proposed that Lord Amherst should 
go over to the Koong-Yay’s apartments, from 
whence a reference might be made to the emperor. 
As Lord Amherst had alleged bodily indisposition 
as one of his reasons for declining the audience 
with the emperor, he also positively declined this 
invitation. 

Presently the Koong-Yay himself came, in a 
state of great agitation ; and, placing himself quite 
close to Lord Amherst, used every argument to 
induce him to obey the emperor’s commands. He 
talked even of the ambassador being received with 
his own proposed ceremonial ; but ali this proving 
ineffectual, he laid hands on Lord Amherst, with 
some roughness, under the pretext of using 
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friendly violence to take him out of the room; 
another mandarin also, following his example, 
offered the same indignity. His lordship, with 
great firmness and dignity of manner, shook them 
off, declaring that nothing but the extremest vio- 
lence should induce him to quit that room for any 
other place than the residence assigned to him ; 


adding that he was so overcome with fatigue and | 


bodily illness as absolutely to require repose. He 
next remonstrated against the gross insult he 


had received in having been exposed to the intrusion | 


and indecent curiosity of crowds of people, who 





appeared to view him rather as a wild beast than | 
as the representative of a powerful sovereign ; 
stating that he felt convinced that his majesty | 
would dispense with his immediate attendance, in | 


consideration of his illness and fatiene. After 


more pressing about his apartments, the Koong- | 
| mandarin’s necklace, and a few coral beads with 


Yay left the room, saying he was going to take 
the emperor's pleasure on the subject of the 
audience. 


In a short time it was notified to Lord Amherst | 


that the emperor dispensed with his attendance 
on that day, and that he had been pleased to direct 
his physician to afford his lordship every medical 
assistance that his illness might require. The 
Koong-Yay himself soon followed, and Lord Am- 
herst proceeded towards his carriage. This func- 
tionary actually officiated in person in clearing 
away the crowd, by using his whip upon the shoul- 
ders of all who stood in the way. Buttons were 
no protection ; and indecorous as the employment 
was for a man of his high rank, it could not have 
been in better or more vigorous hands. 

The carriage returned to Hai-teen by the same 
road which had been previously traversed. The 
house selected for Lord Amherst’s occupation was 
exceedingly commodious, and very pleasantly situ- 
ated, with trees and flowers near the principal 
apartments. Immediately after his lordship’s ar- 
rival, the emperor’s physician was announced. In 
less than two hours after he left, and when Lord 
Amherst and his party were consoling themselves 
with the prospect of remaining there for a few 
days, a report was brought to them that the 
Chinese were opposing the unloading of the carts. 
Soon afterwards the mandarin Chang entered, and 
announced that the emperor, incensed by the am- 


bassador’s refusal to attend him, in obedience to | 


his commands, had given orders for the imme- 
diate departure of the embassy. The order was 
peremptory. In vain was the fatigue of every in- 
dividual pleaded ; no consideration was allowed to 
weigh against the positive commands of the em- 
peror.* Jt was stated that even compliance 
with the ko-tou ceremony would now be unavail- 
ing. The mandarin altered his language after- 
wards, however, and hinted that submission might 
still be of use; and he had the audacity to deny 
that the emperor had ever consented to receive 
Lord Amherst on his own terms, though he—the 





* It came out in conversation with the mandarins during 
the journey to Canton, that the emperor’s sudden rage and 
peremptory dismissal of the embassy was caused by the phy- 
sician’s report that the plea of Lord Amherst’s indisposition 
was a mere pretext. It also turned out that the emperor was 
never told that Lord Amherst had travelled throughout the 
night preceding the morning when he had insisted on his im- 
mediate presence. He was highly offended when he afterwards 
became aware of that fact, 


| 





mandarin—had himself stated to his lordship that 
such was the case. 

The only act of civility bestowed upon the em- 
bassy on that trying day, was a handsome break- 
fast sent by the emperor. It was very acceptable, 
as many of the ambassadorial party had not tasted 
food for four-and-twenty hours. 

It remains only briefly to sum up the inc- 
dents of the return journey of the members of this 
unfortunate embassy to Canton, and thence to 
England. Every kind of disrespect was shown 
them throughout the Chinese route. At Tong- 
Chow some presents from the emperor to the 
Prince Regent of England were delivered to Lori 
Amherst, consisting of a large joy-ce, or sceptre, 
formed of a sort of agate, and symbolically ex- 
pressive of contentment ; the handle was flat and 
carved, and the top circular. There was also a 


red ornaments round them, set with pearls. To 
these were added a few embroidered purses. In 
delivering these presents, the imperial commis- 
sinners expressed the emperor’s wish to have a 
few articles in return. Those selected were the 
portraits of the King and Queen of England, a 
case of maps, and some coloured prints. 

On the Ist of January, 1817, the embassy left 
their comfortless Chinese boats near Canton. 
They were most heartily weleomed by Captain 
Maxwell and Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, and th 
ambassador’s barge was escorted by the boats of 
the “ Alceste,” ‘“ Lyra,” and the East India Com- 
pany’s ships, to the residence prepared for Lord 
Amherst nearly opposite the British factory. 

On the 20th of January, 1817, Lord Amherst 
embarked in the ‘* Alceste,” at Whampoa, whence 
she sailed onthe same day. She touched at Macao 
and Manilla, where she remained about a week, 
proceeding thence through the Straits of Gaspar, 
leading into the Java Sea. When steering the 
course laid down in the best charts, at about seven 
in the morning of the 18th of February, she struck 
on a sunken rock three miles distant from the 
nearest point of Pulo Leat, or Middle Island. The 
rock so completely penetrated the ship’s bottom, 
that there was no possibility of saving her. Hap- 
pily, no lives were lost. Captain Maxwell displayed 
the utmost self-possession and judgment. Lord 
Amherst and the members of the embassy were 
embarked without delay in the “ Alceste’s’’ barge 
and cutter; and after hard pulling, and suffermg 
much from want of fresh water, they got safely to 
Batavia. Two of the East-India Company’s ships, 
which happened to be at anchor there, were im- 
mediately despatched to the island of Pulo Leat, 
whence they brought safely away Captain Maxwell, 
his officers and crew. Lord Amherst and the 
members of the embassy embarked for England 
on board the merchant ship “ Czesar,” along with 
the officers and crew of the ‘ Alceste.”” On their 
way they touched at St. Helena, where his lord- 
ship. had a most interesting interview with Napo- 
leon. 

The “ Cesar” arrived at Spithead on the 17th 
of August, 1817. 

We have thus traced the leading features of the 
last most fruitless embassy to China. May the 
one now approaching its shores, by 2 vastly 
more expeditiolis route, be successful in placing 
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| the “ Lowwood Inn :” 
| does not go the round with them: it can be sent 








our political, commercial, and social relations with 
the Flowery Kingdom on a footing in conformity 
with the enlightenment of the times in which we 
are living! 





HOW TO SEE THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
SECOND PAPER. 
TuERe is a brisk knocking at the young ladies’ 
door at cock-crow on the Wednesday morning, 
which effectually breaks up the many-tinted 
mosaic of their dreams. These are compositions 
of very different materials from those of which the 
London dreams used to be made: little bits of 
beautiful landscape, little dashes of fresh and 
brilliant colouring, little snatches of new and 
sweet sound. And the imagination, stimulated 
by the thrilling touch of so many novel sensations, 
had gone on all night combining its new materials 
into strange and fantastic forms. However, Uncle 
Charlie’s energetic summons is imperative; and 
it is no very violent transition any day to turn 
from dream-land to lake-land ; they are kindred 
countries and loving allies. A biscuit and a glass 
of milk must now satisfy the travellers, because 
the programme of the day includes breakfast at 
the head of Coniston Lake. The young men had 
carried their knapsacks on to Ambleside over- 
night, and have been roused yet earlier than their 
cousins by that suffering individual “ Boots,” from 
whom “ Society” exacts so much, in season and out 
of season. A light open carriage, with a pair of 
horses, awaits the uncle and nieces at the door of 
of course, their luggage 


on by coach, or by some other mode of transit. 
The young men are off on foot long ago. 

But what a change has come over the exquisite 
scene of last night! Windermere was then, as it 
ever should be, to be in harmony with itself, a very 
“sea of serenity :” now it looks sullen, vexed, 
leaden-hued. The mountains, such as choose to 
show themselves at all, look moody and undecided ; 
and as for the more distant ones, whole ranges are 
blotted out, and you would have no suspicion that 
they existed over there, in that portentous region 
of cloud and mist. But our party drives on, not- 
withstanding, living courageously on hope. The 
road, which has been tracking the margin of the 
troubled lake, now opens upon that fine northern 
group of mountains, Fairfield and his brethren, 
which, joing on to Loughrigg behind Ambleside, 
pressing shoulder to shoulder and foot to foot, 
seem bent upon excluding the southern travellers, 


and forbidding all access to the unknown world | 


beyond them. The grand hollow of Fairfield is 
the rendezvous for the storm-clouds of the whole 
neighbourhood ; and now it looks as if it were a 
seething caldron of mists and clouds. Ambleside 
stands out beautifully in front of this fine hollow ; 
and still further in advance is a picturesque 
medieval church, with a quaint tower and a window 
“in memoriam” of the great poet (Wordsworth) 
Whose voice seems to have taught every single 
echo of valley, lake, or mountain, throughout the 
whole region, to say something or other that is 
beautiful and true. 

Our party does not drive into Ambleside at 
present, but sweeps round the upper end of the 
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lake, crossing the bridge over the river Rothay, 
which has come wandering down from Grasmere 
and Rydal into Windermere. The green and 
rocky wall now above them is Loughrige, a many- 
sided range of no very important height, but 
singularly rich in beauty; both “ objective and 
subjective,” gravely remarks the young barrister, 
as his eye comprehends the perfection of its com- 
position and the varied interest of the scenes which 
it must command on all sides. Brathay Bridge is 
now passed, and the wooded knoll held by the little 
church. They now give a passing glance at the 
low-roofed residence on their left, where Charles 
Lloyd lived, whose name was known among the 
brotherhood of Lake Poets. 

It is not easy to get on fast through such a 
region; but they must press forward towards 
Coniston, over bold hills which give them fine 
views back upon the mountains encompassing 
Windermere, and an interesting glimpse of Hawks- 
head on its own lake, Esthwaite Water, beneath 
them. The Grammar School over there is memo- 
rable, because Wordsworth sat on its benches 
conning his early tasks. How lovingly he used to 
turn back to his school days passed there, those 
who knew him best, best can tell. 

At length our friends gain the summit of the 





hill looking down upon Coniston—a hill so steep, 
| that if it were in Austria, we are sure we should 
| see a painting of a “shoe” set up, together with 
| the paternal injunction, “here put on the drag.” 
| The drag is put on, and a wheel is chained be- 
sides ; and while they descend through the rich 
| glooms of the woods, they feel that the scene be- 
neath them is one of exquisite beauty.. ‘That 
grand “ Old Man” tossing off the clouds from his 
| hoary brow, and now looking out serenely from 
| above their parting folds; the noble grey crags 
| which guard the entrance into Yewdale, and which 
offer such a fine contrast in colour to the intense 
green of the valley beneath them; the heavy 
masses of wood here, and the feathery pencillings 
of delicate foliage there ; the little dreamy coves, 
with their solitary angler, and the fitful efforts of 
the now triumphant sun to master the dim mists 
of the morning—what do you think of all this, my 
dear Londoners? Think it wonderfully beautiful. 
to be sure! Yes; and there is this power in 
mountain scenery, that the longer you know it 
the more you love it. You don't tire of it as you 
do of anything that man has made. It is God’s 
workmanship, and it is perfeet. 
Now for breakfast, in that pleasant inn beside 
: the lake, and now for the Char—Coniston Char— 
the best of all. The mention of this inn and its 
| good cheer reminds us of a noble dog—a tawny- 
coloured dog of the Pyrenees—who had preserved 
so strong a taste for mountain scenery, that he 
used to make pedestrian tours on his own ac- 
count and his owner’s account, too; for once, hav- 
ing walked all the way from Rydal to Coniston, 
he put up at the inn, and at last came home in 
company with the walking: postman, and a bill, 
drawn upon his master—brealkfast, so much ; din- 
ner, so much—like any other tourist gentleman. 
Now, look across the lake, and ask which of 
those villas is Tent Lodge. It was built on the 
spot where the dying Elizabeth Smith—that woman 
of many gifts—used to be laid under the shadow 
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THE GRAVES OF WORDSWORTH AND HIS RELATIVES, 


of a tent, that she might look upon the lake which 
she loved so well. Afred Tennyson tarried there 
for some time, a few years ago. 

But it is time to enter the fine valley of Yew- 
dale, named after its illustrious ancestral tree. 
This vale is pastoral in its character. 

“Do you call this pastoral?” queries Uncle 
Charlie.“ T call rich meadows pastoral, with fine 
hedgerows, great fat Hereford oxen, and straight- 
backed Southdown sheep.” Ay, but these beds 
of bracken and pillows of purple heather, and that 
fantastic network of stag’s-horn moss, are the very 
things that the shepherd’s boy and the shepherd’s 
dog love ; and amongst them spring up those tufts 
of short sweet herbage, which the little ragged 
mountain sheep delights in; this is the scanty 
pasture against which he presses his black nose, 
and whereon he rests his active little legs, all 
clothed in their native black woollen stockings. 
The contiguous vale of Tilberthwaite is abundantly 
savage in its dark and rocky grandeur; “almost 
Petra-like—almost like the wilderness of Sinai,” 
said a friend the other day, himself an oriental 
traveller. They pass out into Langdale, up and 
down hills which are “awful precipices” to nerves 
only accustomed to those trying shocks to which 
they have been subjected on the formidable heights 
of Holborn, or Highgate, or Tower Hill. 

How fine it is to come into the presence-cham- 


|ber of those noble mountains! to see Bowfell 
‘looming out of his mantle of cloud on your left ; 
| to look up at those Brother Pikes “ trom base to 
summit ;” and to read the silent history of their 
centuries of winter-storms, graven on their fur- 
rowed brows and on their worn and riven sides ; 
to see how the leaping torrents stretch their silver 
line from the heights above to the depths beneath, 
giving the life of motion and of sound to the 
otherwise moveless and speechless solitude. Now 
for the sketching niece to take rapid portraits of 
her grand originals, standing in their own fine 
attitudes, in the simple sublimity of nature. Now 
for the poetical niece to remember that the scene 
around that dark Blea Tarn which they have just 
left, reflecting nothing but crags and clouds by 
day and crags and stars by night, is the home of 
Wordsworth’s “Solitary.” Now for the boys, to 
discuss whether they will not desert the rest of 
their party, and climb by the Stake Pass over the 
mountains into Borrowdale. But somehow this 
evaporates in talk, going off in mist, like that 
threatening storm on the lofty forehead of Ling- 
moor. Society has it—good fellowship, sympathy, 
or whatever you please to call it; and we think 
they are right. 

While the ham and eggs are frying at Mill 
Beck Farm, and while the good, endeavouring lit- 





tle horses are munching the corn which they have 
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earned s¢ so Ww well, ‘the party starts for Dungeon Ghyl. 

Here the foaming stream, which has been making 
such wild speed down the face of the Pike, sud- 
denly takes a leap of about eighty feet down into 
a black cleft, where the light of day can scarcely 
pierce through the shadows and the showers of 
spray. The contest between the headlong waters 

and the dark glooms and the tossed rocks and the 
struggling rays of sunlight, all compressed into 
this narrow cleft, is very thrilling to the young 
folks. It was from the natural bridge of rock 
above, that Wordsworth’s shepherd-boys caught 
the bleating of the lest lamb beneath. 

Refreshed by the farm fare in the farm kitchen, 
they now drive back to Ambleside, through the 
fine valley of Great Langdale, with its slate quar- 
ries, its quiet Elter water, and its low-roofed 
chapel, under whose yew trees rests one whom it 
is a mournful pleasure to remember—the gifted 
pastor of this church among the mountains—the 
pious and pensive Owen Lloyd. 

A short ramble before breakfast on Thursday 
leads our young friends amongst the festooned 
branches, the black rocks, and the flashing spray 
of Stock Ghyl Force. Some small space of ground 
which was traversed yesterday must be retraced 
to-day ; but there is no such thing as sameness in 
this land: the hollow of Fairfield is now filled with 
sunlight, Loughrigg is all greew and gold, the 
Br: athay i is running crisp and clear over its rocky 
bed, while the little Brathay church, with its green 
knoll, and the whole scene which it commands, 
are perfectly festal in their beauty. Now for 
Loughrigg Tarn, a delightful little sheet of water 


that lies under its mountain wall, always ready 
with its truthful face to sparkle to any sunbeam 
which glints and glances upon it, always ready to 
repeat the green and grey lichens upon the rocks, 


or the waving plumes of shadowy fern. There is 
a hard climb now up to High Close: mind you all 
walk up the hill. You cannot expect any really 
healthful blessing on your enjoyment of God’s 
workmanship, if you are thoughtless of the welfare 
and careless of the suffering of God’s creatures. 
Ever bear this in mind, that there can be no poe- 
try, no piety, 10 sound principle, in a lordly selfish 
indifference to the comfort of the poor animals 
which the Creator has /ent¢ to you, to be used, and 
not abused. And in these walks up the steep hills, 
you may hunt after the rare and shy ferns, find 
the delicately pencilled grass of Parnassus enjoy- 
ing its moist bed, track the ereepings and wander- 
ings of the quaint /ycopodium, seek out the sun- 
dew with its little brown spires, and the pengui- 
cula hanging its graceful head over its star-like 
leaves. 

But what picturesque homesteads we are pass- 
ing! The dwellings of the Westmoreland “ states- 
men,’ each with its old round chimney, its deep 
stone porch, its old guardian tree, and some small 
belt of bright garden- -ground. Our friends must 
look into the depths of Langdale from the fine 
vantage ground of High Close, before Chay de- 
scend the Red Bank. Ah! that Red Bank! We 
almost envy you the joyful surprise of that first 
look down upon Grasmere. To our mind it is one 
of the most delightful in all Lake-land, always 
suggesting memories rather than offering resem- 
blances of Lake Lugano, in North Italy. Gras- 





mere, with its “one green island,” is caught in 
the luxury of a happy dream far beneath; Silver 
How rises calmly on your left; Nab Sear, and 
Fairfield, and Seat Sandal, lean against one ano- 
ther, and against the deep sky, onward from your 
right hand; Helv ellyn and Steel Fell sweep down- 
Ww: ard, until their harmonious lines meet across the 
white road that climbs up to Dunmail Raise ; the 
Lion and the Lamb are drowsy in the sunlight on 
the bold brow of Helme Crag; the mysterious 
hollow, where hides Easedale Tarn, is hanging out 
its one silver line of cataract, as the only clue 
whereby you may track it upward into its lofty 
retirement; the little charch shelters its memo- 
rable group of tombstones; and all around the 
green marge of the lake cluster pleasant homes of 
comfort and of taste. And now that clue of which 
we spoke, the white line of foam, is followed up to 
its hidden source in Easedale. “ Sour Milk Ghyl” 
is the name of the Force whose foam seems to 
curdle on the black face of the rock over which it 
leaps. But what a sight for the sketcher, when 
she has crested the ridge, and stands in the rocky 
gateway into that wild. hollow! The scene is one 
of the most profound solitude. You seem to be 
lifted above the world, up in this silent niche 
amongst the grand old moeuntaizs, which knit 
their brows as they bend sternly over the dark 
tarn. And then through the one only spot where 
the rocky wall has broken down, as if to let the 
torrent leap to the lower world, such a vision is 
caught as makes the lady shut up her sketch- 
book in despair ! 

In a lovely villa home in Easedale, but not 
lifted up on this mountain slielf, lives a venerable 
lady, the very type of the exquisitely finished 
courtesy of a now almost extinct generation. We 
never knew anything so perfect as her stately and 
vet most kindly bearing. Herself one of the most 
graceful lights of a brilliant society, she burns 
bright still, though almost all the other lamps are 
extinguished. Dugald Stewart, Mackenzie, Brown, 
Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, Wordsworth, 
Joanna Baillie, Lord Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Lord 
Cockburn—they are all gone, but Mrs. Fletcher of 
Lancrig still sits as the queen of her wide circle, 
with sympathies as fresh as in the distant years of 
her youth. Her son-in-law, Sir John Richardson, 
the distinguished Arctic traveller, has now retived 
with his family to the same lovely home. 

Our party now drop their voices to a reverential 
hush, as they approach the remarkable cluster of 
graves in the Grasmere churchyard. The principal 
one, with the name of W illiam Wordsworth on it, 
and nothing more, is as eloquent as it is touchingly 
simple. They stand long there, but they are all 
silent; and when they turn away, the eyes of more 
than one are swimming, as though they were 
mourning a friend. There are other graves beside 
his, under those dim yew trees—the grave of his 
only daughter, the beloved and refined Dora Quil- 
linan—the grave of her husband, the elegant scho- 
lar, graceful poet, and choice companion, Edward 
Quillinan —the grave of Wor dsworth’s sister. 
Dorothy, one in whom the light of genius flared 
up so fitfully, that the clay which held it soon 
became scorched and shivered—and, once more. 
the grave of the gifted but wayward Hartley Cole- 
ridge. But this is a scene to be felt ri ither than 















































talked about: let the voice of the murmuring 
tothay be the only one heard. 
When they leave Grasmere for Rydal, our 
friends all desert their car, and walk by the old 
2oman Way, which will lead them past the “ Wish- 
ing Gate,”* and give them delicious views down 
upon Grasmere and upon Rydal. But first they 
pause to look at the low-roofed cottage where 
Wordsworth lived before he took up his dwelling 
for the long remainder of his days at Rydal Mount. 
It was in this humble cottage under the yew tree 
that his daughter Dora was born; it was here that 
Seott visited him; here the Coleridges and 


used to come; and we believe it was under this 
roof that Charles Lamb stayed when he pretended 
to be pining for Cheapside. We are not given to 
clairvoyance, and so will not tell why some of the 
faces are mysteriously grave and others very merry 
as they pass the “ Wishing Gate.” 

As they descend upon lovely little Rydal, 
guarded by its noble Nab Scar, they see above 
them the steep mountain road to Grasinere, 
which was preferred by Wordsworth to either of 
the other two—the one by the border of the lake, 
or the one by the Wishing Gate. It makes them 
thoughtful to pass the Nab Cottage, and to know 
that poor Hartley Coleridge lived and died there. 
What tides of hereditary eloquence have poured 
from his lips, while we have sat by and wondered! 
How has he suddenly drawn up his bent and 
degraded-looking figure into the dignity of an in- 
tellectual man, while the dull eye has startlingly 
told of the power that was chained within! We 
have grounds for the hope that, in the quiet of 
that chamber of death, the captive was in every 
sense set free, and the contrite spirit received into 
the glorious liberty of the redeemed. They have 
not much further to go before they catch sight of 
the roof of Rydal Mount. The smoke still curls 
upward from that fireside where sits in her quiet 
and pensive dignity the venerable widow of the 
great poet. Her low-ceiled rooms and her beau- 
tiful terraced walks are all occupied by the shadowy 
generations of memory’s own people; and there 
she sits face to face with the Past, calmly knitting 
the wool spun from the fleeces of her own beloved 
sheep. Modern innovation has driven the spin- 
ning-wheel from almost every cottage ingle, even 
in primitive Westmoreland, and Mrs. Wordsworth 
has found much difficulty in getting her own wool 
spun to her hand. She was afraid it would lose 
its identity if she suffered it to go far out of her 
sight. 

We shall never forget one of our earliest inter- 
views with the poet. He was strolling along under 
the fine trees of Rydal Hall with a bundle of sticks 
under his arm, to which he was continually adding 
as he went dreamily along. ‘This was his constant 
habit; and who knows what pleasant thoughts, 
what stray fancies, what chance musings, and re- 
covered associations, he may have thus picked up 
from the green bosom of his dear mother earth, 
and bound together in bundles with the beautiful 
thread of poesy ? 








charmed spot is sure to be realized. 
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On this occasion, he talked as if 


* The legend runs thus :—That a “ wish” formed at this | 4 ! é 
| to Grasmere, Easedale, Rydal, the Falls ; Lodge at Ambleside. 
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| this were the natural process of his mind; and 
| stopping suddenly, he exclaimed, “ Pardon me 
| that is too fine an one to be passed by.” “ He 
| was doing this,” said Mr. Quillinan, “ when I first 
| encountered him, thirty years ago.” 
| Our Londoners have now visited the pretty 
Rydal falls, and the little church where Words- 
| worth worshipped so reverentially, bending a brow 
| so lofty that it looked like the very dome of 
| thought, the quiet upper chamber of meditation. 
“Shall we ever get back to Ambleside ?”* You 
must hasten now, along perhaps the most lovely 
bit of carriage drive in the kingdom, under the 
shadows of Loughrigg, where grey rocks and 
greenest trees are contending for the last lights of 
evening—past the sheltered home of the lamented 
Mr. Quillinan, and past Fox How, the house 
of the venerated Dr. Arnold, looking full into the 
purple hollow of Fairfield: there still dwells Mrs. 
Arnold, honoured and beloved by all. And still, 
as they drive along, the Rothay bears them com- 
pany, murmuring of the past and babbling of the 
present :— 

“For man may come, and man may go, 

But I flow on for ever.” 


SOME CURIOUS FISHES. 


AmonG quadrupeds, there is one peculiar group, 
represented by the kangaroos and phalangers of 
Australia, and the opossums of America (AZarsu- 
pialia), the females of which are provided with a 
pouch, or a fold of the skin less decided than a 
pouch, in which the prematurely-born young are 
reared, from a period of naked helplessness until 
capable of fairly shifting for themselves and ob- 
taining their independent livelihood. Among 
insects, we find something very similar, in the 
instance of the common earwig, a sad ravager of 
the garden, but otherwise very harmless, notwith- 
standing its condemnatory name. ‘The female 
earwig collects her eggs beneath her body, broods 
over them, tends the young when hatched, as 
assiduously as a barn-door fowl does her chicks, 
and collects them together under her on the ap- 
pearance of danger. The young of the earwig are 
not extruded from the egg in the form of maggots 
or grubs, but resemble the parents, except in size, 
a paler colouring, and in the rudimentary state of 
the wings and wing cases. Hence they are active 
and quick, and run with celerity to the female 
parent for concealment. We may also advert 
to the viper and the rattlesnake, which produce, 
not eggs, as does the common snake, but living 
young, which are tended by the female, and find 
in her capacious gullet an asylum in case of 
danger. 

These facts are well known; but many ot 
our readers may not be aware that a similar 
arrangement is found to exist among certain 
descriptions of fish. There is, for instance, a 
peculiar group called pipe-fishes, (Genus syn- 
guathus) among which the eggs are hatched in a 
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decided pouch, produced by two elongated flaps, | tion, during the month of April, Agassiz found 
which fold together beneath the under surface of | numbers thus cireumstanced. When the proper 
the tail for about two-thirds of its length. But | time dictated by instinct «rrives, the e¢g-adorned 
what is most remarkable is the fact that it is in | male quits his retreat, and makes his way to the 
the male, and not in the female, that this peculiar | water ; in he plunges, and in the course of a few 
receptacle exists, as has been abundantly proved | minutes the shell of each egg bursts asunder, as 
by anatomical examination. It is evident that | if by means of a circular incision, and the little 
the female transfers her eggs into this nest or | tadpole issues forth, to commence its independent 
pouch, but in what manner has not been ascer- | aquatic existence. The male forthwith returns to 
tained; for, during the breeding season, these | land, disengages himself from the exuvie, and 
fishes leave the shallow water, and retire for a/| leaves the young to undergo the ordinary trans- 








while to deep water, the males on their return | 
being found to have their subcaudal pouch replete | 
with eggs, in different stages of development. In | 
this pouch the young are hatched ; still, as in the 
case of the kangaroo, they do not immediately for- | 
sake it; it is true that they emerge from it, and | 
swim about among the seaweed in quest of minute 
aquatic insects, or molluses, but never wander far | 
from their guardian, who manifests no little at- 
tachment to the brood, which, when alarmed, seeks | 
safety in the asylum whence it issued forth. These 
facts have been noticed by many eminent natural- | 
ists, as Risso, Rondeletius, and others, and more , 
particularly by our own great zoologist, the late | 
Mr. Yarrell, who states, on the assurance of many | 
fishermen, that if the young be shaken out of the 
pouch into the water over the side of the boat, they | 
do not swim away, but on the adult fish being pre- 
sented to them in a favourable position, re-enter 
the pouch as their habitual place of refuge. 

In some pipe-fishes, as the snake pipe-fish, which | 
constitutes a distinct section of the group, there is ¢ 
modification ef this structural apparatus : instead 
of a subcaudal pouch, the male is furnished with | 
an arrangement of cup-shaped cells, on the under 
surface of the lower portion of the abdomen, each | 
cell being the receptacle of a single egg, which 
remains there till the young is excluded. In this 
case, no retreat can be afforded to the brood on the 
appearance of danger. Whether the adults tend | 
the young, as in case of the pouched pipe-fish, we 
cannot precisely tell. We have, in truth, yet to 
learn much respecting these interesting tenants of 
our seas ; specimens of which in the aquatic vivaria | 
of the Zoological Society cannot, from the sin- | 
gularity of their contorted attitudes, snake-like | 
appearance and movements, have failed to arrest | 
the attention of the inquisitive. 

The account which we have sketched of these | 
marsupial fishes tends to remind us of the pro- | 
ceedings of certain reptiles which are rancred with | 
the toads. Perhaps a short digression to explain | 
our meaning may be pardoned. ‘There is, then, a | 
toad, common in certain parts of France, Italy, | 
and Germany, which habitually frequents marshy | 
districts, burying itself in the soil to the depth of | 
one or two feet. Now, this toad, called the Ac- | 
coucheur (Alytes obstetricans), is very remarkable 
for certain habits, which were first detailed by 
Demours, in the “Mémoires de l’Académie des 
Sciences ” for 1778. As the female produces her 
long chain of eggs, bound together by a delicate 
elastic tissue, the male in attendance entwines 
them around the hinder of his limbs, like the 
pearls of a chaplet, describing many convolutions 
in the form of the figure 8. These eggs he carries 
about with him for several weeks, usually burying 
himself under the roots of herbage, in which situa- 





formation. 

In Surinam, Guiana, and Brazil, there is a toad 
called Pipa (Pipa Americana), which manages i{s 
eggs in a somewhat different manner. As the 
female produces her clustering eggs, the attendant 
male spreads them over the flat broad back of the 
female. When this is effected, the skin of the 
back appears to take on a sort of inflammatory 
action ; numerous pustules, or rather pit-margins, 
arise, which seem to absorb the eggs, one in each 
pit, so that the whole of the back resembles a por- 
tion of honeycomb. Here the eggs are duly 
hatched, and, what is more extraordinary, here 
the tadpoles undergo their transformation, and 
become complete, emerging as their development 
takes place, which is not precisely at the same 
period of time. The average interval, however, 
from the spreading of the eggs to the exit of the 
young, is eighty-two days. In a short time, the 


j skin of the back regains its usual appearance. 


The young, when they quit the cells of the parent. 
are very small, not exceeding a lentil in size, but 
their limbs are perfectly formed. 

But to return from this digression to fishes. 
Among these animals we find, as a general rule, 
that after the deposition of the eggs in burrows, 


}in soft mud, or among the rovts and fronds of 


aquatic herbage, they take no farther concern re- 
specting their fate, the young after exclusion being 
left to their own resources. An instance to the 
contrary, however, is, as we have said, presented 
to us by the marsupial pipe fishes. We may here 
add, that there are certain species which are truly 
nest-framers ; that is, they construct nests for the 
reception of the eggs, watch over and protect 
them, and continue for some time the same sur- 
veillance over the young fry. 

Among our European fishes, the sticklebacks are 
said to be nest-makers ; but it is among foreign 
species that the most remarkable examples occur. 
There are two fishes in Demerara, one called the 
Flat-headed Hassar (Doras costatus), the other 
the Round-headed Hassar (Callichthys littoralis), 
which are decided nest-makers : they deposit their 
clusters of eggs in well-formed floating cradles, 
and cover them up, and watch over them, with the 
utmost solicitude. Nor does their care end here. 
The parents, which are monogamous, remain by 


| the side of the nest till the young are hatched, and 


display not only great anxiety for its safety, but 
courage in its defence, attacking with fearless in- 
trepidity any assailant. Not more solicitous is a 
hen about her brood, than these fishes about their 
eggs and fry, the male in particular displaying 
spirit and energy. The negroes are well aware of 
the habits of the hassars, and frequently capture 
them by exciting them to the attack; they put 
their hands into the water close to the nest, so as 
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to alarm the guardian parent, who, rushing to the 
rescue, is dexterously seized and thrown on land. 
The round-head forms its nest of grass—the flat- 
head of leaves; both, at certain seasons, burrow 
in the bank, and it is only in the rainy season 
that they make their nests and lay their eggs. 
Dr. Hancock says: “‘ Often have I been surprised 
to observe the sudden appearance of numerous 
nests ina morning after rain occurs, the spot being 
indicated by a bunch of froth, which appears on 
the surface of the water over the nest. Below this 
the eggs are placed on a bunch of fallen leaves or 
of grass (the round-head of grass, the flat-head of 
leaves), which they cut and collect together. By 
what means this is effected seems rather myste- 
rious, as they are destitute of teeth. It may pos- 
sibly be by the use of their serrated arms, which 
form the first ray of the pectoral fins.” 

Nor is this the only singular fact connected with 


the history of these fishes ; they are both land tra- | 


vellers, especially the flat-head, which makes long 
journeys ; but on this subject we at present forbear 
to treat, reserving it for a future occasion. It is 
probably to a species allied to the hassars (Family 
Siluride), that Agassiz alludes in his brief notice 


of a nest-building fish which he observed in Lake | 


Sebago, in the State of Maine. 
In Australia, nest-building fishes have been 
more than once observed. We quote the following 


account from Mitchell’s “ Tropical Australia :’— | 
“Tn a dry part of the river (Maranoa), I met with | 


many instances of a singular habit of the eel-fish, 
or Jew-fish (Plotosus tandanus). I had pre- 
viously observed elsewhere, in the aquatic reeds 
growing in extensive reaches, clear circular open- 
ings, showing white parts of the bottom, over 
which one or two fishes continually swam round 
in circles. I now found on the dry bed that such 
circles consisted of a raised edge of sand, and were 
filled with stones, some as large as a man’s closed 
fist. Yuranigh (a native) told me that this was 
the nest of a pair of these fish, and that they car- 
ried the stones there and made it. 
bed of the river, where we saw these nests, con- 
sisted wholly of deep firm sand, and that the fish 
had some way of carrying the stones to such spots 
seemed evident.” 

It is to be regretted that this explorer of the 


wilds of Australia did not push his observations to | 


a greater length, and with more precision, into 
the economy of these tenants of the river, respect- 
ing which much is still to be learned. 


THE TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Tur wonders already accomplished by the electric 
telegraph, which, like all other implements of 
every-day use, has long been familiar to the public, 
have given rise to expectations not easily satisfied 
and not likely to subside. It is regarded as an 
easy affair, by those who see the telegraph in 
hourly operation in our own country, and who 
find it communicating readily with the nations of 
the continent, to extend the same means of com- 
munication indefinitely. If we can bridge the 
British channel and the Irish sea, why not the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and thus put a girdle 
round the world? All that is wanted is an un- 
limited length of the conducting wire safely laid 


The general | 





down, and the thing is done. So reasons the im- 
patient populus, and wonders that its behest is 
not obeyed. But it happens that there are more 
than two words to that desirable bargain ; and that 
difficulties, unforeseen by the public, and, what is 
more, unexpected by cautious science itself, present 
themselves, and have to be overcome before any 
great length of submarine communication can be 
established. These difficulties are many ; but only 
two of them call for especial notice. The first is 
that of laying down the submarine cable; the 
second is that of transmitting the electric cur- 
rent along a distance not much, if anything, less 
than two thousand miles, to connect the island of 
| Great Britain with the nearest American land, 
| which would form the first step in the complete 
| ocean circuit. 

| Electricians have already had considerable, we 
' might almost say disheartening, experience of the 
‘first diffieulty—that of sinking the cable. We 
| all remember how, while the Crimean war was 
! 
| 
| 
| 





waning, the electric telegraph hung fire, and how, 
in despite of modern science, we were obliged to 
wait for information by the old-fashioned modes of 
conveyance. The reason was, that the telegraph 
failed in consequence of the impossibility of laying 
‘the cable so as to complete the communication. 
| What were the immediate causes of failure can 
| be only guessed, as we cannot survey the bottom 
of the sea and seek them out. A rocky bottom 
may chafe and tear the cable so as to destroy its 
eflicieney without severing it; and the injury may 
remain undiscovered, because, once sunk, it is often 
impossible to fish it up again. Thus, two Medi- 
terranean cables of enormous length have been lost 
and abandoned. ‘To insure an efficient line of 
communication, the cable must be laid down un- 
injured. As cables of this sort have been hitherto 
| made, there must have been a fortunate concur- 
| rence of events to secure that result. In the first 
| place, there must have been temperate weather for 
| the laying down; then, there must have been no 
accident causing a destructive strain on the wire ; 
| and there must have been no “kinking” of the 
‘coil in paying it off the drum to settle it in the 
| bed of the sea. All these things might happen in 
| a sea comparatively shallow, where the weight of 
| the sinking portion of the cable was but a few 
hundred weights, but where the sea is a mile or 
more in depth, and the weight of the sinking cable 
is many tons, the tendency of the whole is to sink 
in a mass, and every precaution taken to secure 
its gradual and safe deposition on the bottom is 
far more likely to be defeated than to prove suc- 
cessful; and in effect. these endeavours have been 
defeated so often as to throw considerable doubts 
in the minds of some on the final success of any 
grand undertaking of the kind. 

Of the other great difficulty, that of sending the 
electric current along thousands of miles of sub- 
merged cable, experience has taught us less. We 
have not yet had the chance of trying more than 
a few hundred miles. It may be that even with 
a complete and uninjured cable between this and 
the American shore, the electricity will not travel 
in sufficient power to deflect a needle, and some 
further discoveries in science will have to be made 
before communication is established. To propel a 
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cious electric foree is indispensable, and it is | 
said that some of the batteries in use now in the | 
London offices are already of a power far exceed- | 
ing anything that was contemplated to be neces- | 
sary ; further, it is found that. electricity thus in- 
tensified, so to speak, charges the conducting wire, 
thereby defeating or retarding its own purpose— 
a phenomenon which the most skilful electricians 
are at a loss to deal with. Some objectors even 
go so far as to assert that this retarding influence, 
whatever may be its cause, will prove a fatal ob- 
stacle to any submarine bond between this country 
and America. Be it understood, however, that 
we entertain no such opinion ourselves, having too 
much faith in human energy and enterprise, and 
in the resources of science against seeming im- 
possibilities. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the difficulties 
which lie in the way, we shall proceed as briefly 
to notice what, in face of all these obstacles, the 
enterprising spirits of the day are engaged in at- 
tempting. Soon after these lines are in the hands 
of the reader, the American Telegraph Company 
will be probably employed in the endeavour to con- 
nect the harbour of Cork, in the south of Ireland, 
and St. John’s, in Newfoundland, by a single sub- 
marine electric cable. Profiting by the errors of 
previous experimenters, the American Company 
manufactures its cable of perfectly flexible ma:c- 
rials, and of so light a fabric that a mile of it will 
not balance a ton’s weight. One moiety of this 
cable, whieh in all will be two thousand six hun- 
dred miles long, is now in process of manufacture 
at the workshops of Messrs. Kuper, at East Green- 
wjch ; and the other is making by the “Messrs. 
Newall, of Gateshead ; and both portions were to 
be finished under contract by the end of the past 
month. The cable will be shipped in two equal 
portions—the one on board the American war- 
steamer, the “ Niagara; the other on board the 
‘** Agamemnon,” 91, screw-ship. As soon as the 
two ships have taken on board their respective 
portions of the cable, they will sail direct for a 
given point of latitude and longitude in the centre 
of the Atlantic. There they will join the ends of 
their respective cables, and steam away in con- 
trary directions—the ‘“ Agamemnon” for the har- 
bour of Cork, the “ Niagara” for that of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland—each vessel paying out its moiety 
of the electric wire as it goes along. In order to 
test the results of this great experiment as they 
proceed, each vessel is provided with an electric 
battery, by which it is confidently expected that 
they will be able to keep up a constant communi- 
cation with each other. Whether this expectation 
will be realized, time will show. Everything will 
depend upon the success of both vessels in laying 
down the cable uninjured in the bed of the ocean. 
In order to facilitate this difficult operation, va- 
rious plans have been proposed. Among the rest, 
Messrs. Winkins and Weatherly, of Wapping, sug- 
gest the use of a hollow tube, or trail, of sufficient 
length to reach nearly to the bottom, and buoyed 
up by floats in an inclined position. Through such 
a tube the line might be paid out at a rate of 
swiftness or slowness determinable by the inclina- 
tion of the tube in the water, and accidents from 
the rapid uncoiling of the cable would be avoided ; 








and it is further evident that the friction of the 
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line in the tube would, by preventing 
a particular part, much lessen the liability to 
breakage. On approaching the shore, it is sug- 
gested that the tube or trail be loosed from its 
floats, and allowed to sink with the cable, for which 
it will act as a protective covering, where such a 
thing is most needed. We do not know whether 
this plan will be adopted ; if not, it will be because 
something deemed equally good, if not better, has 
been already determined upon. One thing is cer- 
tain—neither labour, expense, nor caution will be 
spared in the operation of laying down the cable, 
the success of which operation is vital to the great 
undertaking. 

While we write, the United States steam-fri- 
gate, the “Niagara,” is moored in the Thames, just 
below Gravesend, whence she will start in a few 
days for Liverpool, where her half of the Atlantic 
cable will be shipped. The appearance of this 
monster war-vessel so near to London has not a 
little fluttered and astonished our marine. In 
size, in speed, in tonnage, and in warlike force, 
she far transcends anything that has ever yet 
floated on the deep. She is 375 feet long, and 56 
feet 6 inches broad; she runs, under sail alone, 
sixteen or seventeen miles an hour, and, with her 
steam up, over twenty miles. Her burden is 
5200 tons, or nearly 2000 tons more than the 
“ Himalaya ;” and when equipped for war, she will 
earry twelve guns, each of 11 inches diameter in 
the bore, and throwing shot, of the enormous 
weight of 270 pounds, a distance of 7000 yards, 
or four miles. The “ Niagara” is one of twelve 
steam-frigates, ordered a short time since to be 
built by Congress, by way of counterbalance to the 
enormous English and French marines. The best 
fate we can wish her is, that as she begins her 
career with a mission of brotherhood and union, 
so she may continue the bulwark of her country’s 
peace, and a terror only to evil-doers. If the 
“Niagara” and the “ Agamemnon” succeed in 
establishing a new bond of intercourse between the 
eastern and western hemispheres, they will achieve 
a far greater victory than was ever yet won in the 
death-grapple of ensanguined war. 

{t is needless to say that the eyes of the whole 
of tle civilized world are turned towards the vast 
experiment, the success or failure of which a few 
short weeks may decide. But even if this experi- 
ment fail, others will be made. Failure is the 
price that men and nations pay for wisdom and 
success. If the present grand attempt come short 
of public expectation, the failure will not be all 
loss ; the experiment will win experience, and ex- 
perience will ultimately lead on to triumph. 

In the mean while, pending the trial of the one 
grand scheme, we may turn our attention to 
another, which, though it may be considered as 
lying in abeyance for the time, yet wears an en- 
couraging aspect, and, for all we know, may assert 
itself victoriously. We allude to the inventions 
and patents of Mr. Allan, who has successfully 
applied some of the most important discoveries of 
electricians to the perfecting of the electric tele- 
graph. The cable used by him for submarine 
purposes is of a novel construction, by which the 
great cost in money and the enormous weight of 
the old cables are avoided. Instead of weighing 
six or eight tons, and costing four or five hundred 
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pounds a mile, his cable weighs but eight cwts. 
and costs but seventy pounds the mile. Instead 
of copper, he uses tinned iron wire in a casing of 
india-rubber—compensating the smaller conduct- 
ing power of iron, as compared with copper, by a 
larger sectional area. The specific gravity of this 
cable is no more than is required for sub- 
merging it gradually, and thus most of the diffi- 
culties in laying it down are done away. For 
propelling messages, Mr. Allan makes use of a 
novel application of the secondary coil, by means 
of which he has shown by satisfactory experiments 
that currents of the greatest intensity can be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Allan proposes that, in the outset, the ocean 
lines laid down on his plan be confined to a cable 
from the Land’s End to Flores in the Azores, and 
thence to Halifax, making the deep-sea stretch, it 
is assumed, about four hundred miles shorter than 
the route between Newfoundland and Ireland, and 
avoiding the land lines, which are expensive to 
maintain and create heavy charges on messages. 
From Halifax direct lines already exist, communi- 
cating with the Canadas and the United States 
generally. Future ocean lines will be determined 
by expediency; but should the American cable 
succeed, it is then intended to extend the system 
to the Channel Islands, Gibraltar, Malta, and even 
India. 

Such are the energies now at work in the en- 
deavour to unite the whole human race in one 
bond of peaceful communion, Who does not hear- 
tily desire that they may be crowned with success ? 





A GLIMPSE OF SOME REMARKABLE 
LONDON INTERIORS. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
I WAVE an engagement (writes Mr. Jay Smith, an 
American traveller), at two, to see some of the modern 
club-houses ; go with your and my American eyes to 
the celebrated Reform Club, calling a moment to deli- 
ver some more letters of introduction and make some 
purchases. My friend, the member of the Reform, 
has not arrived, say the clerk and footman installed 
within the door in large and comfortable ante-rooms. 
The former keeps a large book of accounts, noting the 
log-book of the club like our mate at sea. He receives 
messages and cards for members, their letters, etc., and 
despatches others. Very civilly invited into the hall, 
we sit down on morocco couches, made for comfort as 
well as show. The truly spacious square area before 
you, lighted by an immense skylight, is paved with 
tessellated figures. The columns, at least twenty, are 
lofty, and made of exquisite scagliola, the bases of dif- 
ferent colours. Opposite is a fine bust of Victoria. 
This is the day that members are allowed for a few 
hours to exhibit the entire interior to ladies, several par- 
ties of whom, highly dressed, are passing in and out. 
At length my friend arrives, a lady under each arm. 
Turning to the right, we enter a library as luxurious 
as you may conceive. The carpets are the finest and 
thickest ; the furniture neat and convenient, including 
adais in the centre, with pillows, etc., made .of cut 
velvet. The beautiful tables have the best daily and 
weekly papers, and here are members of Parliament 
reading, surrounded by law and other books. My 
conductor is no doubt a great reformer; for every 


to men of names known to fame on our shores. 
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body shakes his hand, and of course I am introduced | 


you encounter a fine large portrait of the late Lord 
Holland, beside one of the late Duke of Sussex. There 
are other niches for similar portraits, when fame has 
sounded the tocsin sufficiently long. Some of the 
doors about here are of bird’s-eye maple, and very 
beautiful; while the arabesque ceilings of library and 
hall must not be forgotten, as you tread the thick soft 
Turkey carpeting of the vestibule. 

We next enter a very large drawing-room, like that 
of a palace. The curtains of enormous windows are 
silk damask, the walls are gilt, and the ceilings fresco. 
Huge mirrors at either end are festooned with similar 
curtains, The furniture is covered with linen. Exa- 
mine; it is all of cut velvet, and all as clean and free 
from dust as your best parlour at home. Look out 
from the balcony of that window, opening iv the 
French style down to the floor. There is a fine large 
garden running past this, the Atheneum and many 
other club-houses in the same range. Yonder are two 
of the great ornaments of London, towering in the 
smoky atmosphere—the Duke of York’s Pillar and 
Nelson’s Column. Here are flues highly ornamented, 
for heated air, and near to one is an elegant marble bust 
of John Hampden. We now rise by a white marble 
staircase, covered up with Turkey carpets, coloured 
glass windows to light it; but the feature that strikes 
you most is, that the sides, nay the very ceiling, are 
of panelled scagliola, superbly executed, and so strongly 
resembling sienite, breccia, and marbles, as to be equally 
pleasing to the eye. 

The dining-room is fitted up much as at the London 
hotels, with small, very neat tables ready for diners, 
expected from seven to nine in the evening, Our 
friend seems determined that the ladies and all shall 
see thoroughly, and we descend to the kitchen, much 
celebrated for its size, but more for its head cook, of 
whose station, and that of his late wife, you are not 
yet, I dare say, prepared to hear. Women are ranged 
round several large rooms in the basement, engaged in 
various occupations of the culinary,art; they are pay 
scholars of the acknowledged best cook in London, and 
that is saying much. Some are cooking by gas fires, 
some making pastry, custards, tarts; or cooking a 
nice steak, a chop, and so on, through a dozen ranges. 
Several huge fires are raging; with screens in front to 
keep in the heat, and great joints are revolving by 
means of smoke-jacks, before them; at the backs of 
the fires are iron plates, eight inches thick, which get 
so hot that if the fire goes out the meat will still roast. 
Pull out those drawers there, deep in the cupboard ; 
they are full of sweet-breads, spring chickens, and 
meats spread on towels over tin boxes of ice. Ah! 
here comes a line of fish-trays; the servants are re- 
turning from market ; a few turbot and various other 
creatures of the deep, with whitebait, a fish so very 
small that it requires very careful handling, and is laid 
on white paper. 

In the basement are also suites of elegant dressing- 
rooms for members, baths, ete., while the third story 
is used as bed-chambers. The latter accommodation, 
however, is rarely found at clubs, another being about 
to be established in the prineipal vicinity, to consist of 
bed-rooms exclusively. A tea and coffee kitchen, on a 
large scale, closes the round of this club-palace. There 
are fifteen hundred members. The avowed object of 
its institution was for the purpose of promoting the 
social intercourse of the Reformers of the United 
Kingdom. 

Next day I visited the Conservative Club-house, the 
newest and most splendid of all the clubs. The hall 
of entrance is one of the most beautiful things of the 
kind in England, having a dome of great height, painted 





| throughout in compartmented fresco ; columns of mar- 
y) o ne . “ 
Emerge slowly, for my friend seems in no hurry, and i 
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statuary; most comfortable library, furnished through- 
out with green morocco, and imitation of verd antique 
columns and pilasters; ceilings high, and oak gilt; 
Turkey carpets in the dining-rooms, some of which are 
for private partics, and others public. Some of the 
members were breakfasting at twelve o’clock. I took 
the following prices from the bill of fare of the day :— 
Mock turtle soup, thirty-three cents ; turbot the same ; 
fish of other kinds, twenty-five cents ; cotelettes, forty- 
four cents; joints, thirty-three cents; ham the same ; 
tarts, twelve and a half cents; sirloin, thirty-three 
cents. Joints are always set by you to take what you 
want, and the charge would be fifty per cent. more, at 
least, at Morley’s. We inspected the kitchen apart- 
nfent here also. Everything was in perfect order. 
‘There was one “sauce larder,’ where one hundred 
sauces were ready for use, in white china pans. I 
was shown a patent for boiling fish by steam. The 


clubs are Athenzeums, on a large scale, united to a 
hotel, where members are at home, eat, drink, read, 


play cards or billiards, and meet people of their own 
political creed or profession. 

We next rode to the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street, one of the best for the diffusion of knowledge 
in Europe. Mr. Faraday, the chemist, is the popular 
lecturer of London; it is a great favour to get in 
among the rich and noble who attend his course once 
a week at three o’clock P.M. He had kindly sent us 
an invitation, which was most acceptable, though it 
threw us out of our proposed visit to Greenwich 
Hospital. As to the theatre or lecture-room, it is the 
best to see and hear in, and the most comfortable I 
have ever been in. Carriages with coronets were 
setting down their titled possessors as we arrived. 
About three hundred persons were present, more than 
half of whom,were ladies, old and young, many taking 
notes. The subject was mercury, the course being on 
the metals. As the ‘clock sounded three, the lecturer 
began. I have rarely or never passed so short an hour. 
His manner, his words, gestures, and matter were per- 
fection; the mode'in which his difficult experiments 





to believe that anything which he can do can deserve any- 


thing from God; and he knows that his countless sins are 
fully pardoned through the blood of the Lamb. In this 
faith he draws near unto God, and feels the noblest affec- 
tion of the human soul, which, suwly, is love, excited 
towards, and resting in, the Créator and Source of all 
good. : 

It is the curse and disgrace of fallen nature that a pas. 
sion so generous and excellent as love—a passion which 
was originally given to us that it might delight itself in 
God—should so commonly run out into idolatrous excess 
towards created persons or things; and their sorrows shall 
be multiplied that hasten after another god. It must be 
so, by the Divine appointment. He, however, “ whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered,” being 
reconciled to God, contemplating his matchless excellences, 
and being penetrated by a sense of infinite obligations to 
him, cannot but perform his duties with delight. Religion 
to him is the most delightful thing in the world; it is 
heaven begun on earth; ner can he be weary of that 
which constitutes the true felicity of his nature. He has 
a real love to his Maker, and an endearing intimacy with 
hii, tempered ever by reverence. ‘This is the free spirit, 
for the restoration of which David prayed. Hizher on 
earth we cannot go in the road of happiness. Let those 
who possess this blessedness seek to preserve and in- 
crease it. 

Here, then, we see the pleasantness of wisdom’s ways, 
even upon earth ; for what state can be conceived more 
cointortable and joyful to a frail creature like man, subject 
to the evils and miseries which “ flesh is heir to,” than 
this—to have in every hour of need a God to go to, whom 
he can call his Father; who has received him, though 
altogether unworthy, as his child; who loves him with 
parental affection; who makes all things to. wonk together 
for his good; and who has a mansion of bliss prepared for 
him above. Within a period, comparatively brief, he will 
enter upon the possession of his heavenly home, and will 
enjoy the full blessings of his Father’s house. In the mean 
time he loves his Father; serves him with sincerity ; knows 


| that his imperfect services are accepted for his Saviour’s 


were performed, beyond praise. There was no moment | 


of interruption, and scarcely one when he ceased to 
speak, even while the experiments were in progress, 


sake: and has no delight equal to that of communing with 
his Father in heaven. He feels this to be the bliss for 
which man was made. ‘The taste of it is essentially dis- 
tinct frem that of every other pleasure with which he is 
acquainted; and ke is persuaded that he needs only the 
constant enjoyment of it, in order to be completely blessed. 
He performs his duties with peace of conscience, and like 


one at home in religion; and when, having ‘put off this 


He froze mercury ina few moments by means of car- | 


bonic acid gas, which was solidified before us by an 
assistant in one moment; he also made an admirable 


cast in frozen mercury of Mr. Fuller, the eold being | 


one hundred degrees below 0. Ice-water is a real fur- 
nace to this cold mercury, as was shown by putting 


the latter in the water, which instantly created a mass | 
I cannot spare space to reeapi- | 


of icicles around it. 
tulate more, adding only my warmest expression of 
admiration at the beauty of the language, and the 
tact of the distinguished lecturer. He completely sil- 


vered a large looking-glass in as little time as I ean | 


write about it, and closed his lecture half ‘a minuté 
after the elock struck four. 


THE SPIRIT OF ADOPTION. 


Tie man who has received the spirit of adoption no longer | 


acts as a slave, who regards his duties as a burden—no 
longer endeavours to avoid or diminish them. On the 
contrary, he delights in duty, because he delights in God. 
He is at home with his Father, and, as it were, conversing 
with him, while engaged in his service. He feels that 
service to be perfect freedom, and to be the true health of 


the soul. Sin is pardoned, and the kingdom of heaven is 
opened to him. He does not work with the purpose of | weigh it—and then judge for yourselves. This will enable 


purchasing heaven by his good deeds, or of making atone- 
meat for his evil ones. His conscience is satistied, for 
Christ has done the whole; righteousness is imputed to 


| is quite as true that he does not know his strength. 


earthly tabernacle, he shall awake up after the likeness of 
his God, he knows that he shall be entirely and eternally 
satistied.— The Essentials of Christianity, by the lute Rev. 
Joseph Milner, A.A. 





HINTS ON PROFITABLE READING. 

Tr is often said that man does not know his oe ag ; It 
Mui- 

titudes fail to accomplish what they might, because they 

have not due confidence in their powers, and do not know 

what they are capable of accomplishing. Hence they yield 
| their understanding to the dictation of others, and never 
| think or act for themselves. The only use they make of 
| reading is to remember and repeat the seutiments of their 

author. ‘This is an error. When you sit down to the 
| reading of a book, believe that you are able to understand 
| the subject on which it treats, and resolve that you will 
understand it. If it calls you to a severe effort, so much 
the better. The mind, like the body, is strengthened by 
exercise, and the severer the exercise, the greater the in- 
crease of strength. One heur of thorough close applica- 
| tion to study does more to invigorate and improve the 
| mind, than a week spent in the ordinary exercise of its 
| powers. Call no man master. Yield not your minds to 
| the passive impressions which others may please to make 
; upon them. Hear what they have to say—examine it— 


| you to make a right use of books—to use them as helpers, 
| not as guides, to your understanding—as counsellors, not 
| as dictators, of what you are to think and believe—D*. 


him without works. He has too humble views of himself | Hawes’s Lectures. 
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